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Preface 


Mr.  Shibata,  ex-teacher  of  the  Akita  Prefectural  School  for  the  Blind,  is 
now  going  to  publish  his  third  edition  of  “GAMES  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN”. 
Every  game  that  is  played  by  Japanese  blind  boys  and  girls  is  collected  in  this 
book.  300  games  were  gathered  from  all  the  schools  for  the  blind.  No  one 
doubts  the  importance  of  playing  games  or  giving  lessons  through  games  in 
education  for  blind  children.  They  can  learn  how  to  develop  their  senses  and 
abilities  by  themselves  through  games.  They  also  can  learn  and  understand 
social  rules  and  morals  playing  together  with  others.  By  playing  with  various 
toys  and  playthings,  they  will  be  able  to  acquire  much  knowledge  about  numbers, 
shapes,  and  structures  of  the  things.  Also,  of  course,  their  emotional  tensions 
and  troubles  will  be  gradually  dissolved  through  playing. 

Generally  in  Japan,  blind  children  still  lack  games  for  their  own  activities. 
How  about  blind  children  in  other  countries  ?  The  results  of  Mr.  Shibata’s  and 
his  coworkers’  work  will  do  much  toward  increasing  blind  children’s  activities. 

May  God  bless  all  blind  children 
in  the  world  with  health  and 
happiness. 


Nobuo  Shibata 


A  letter  to  the  teachers,  nurses,  and  children  of 
The  Schools  For  The  Blind  in  the  world. 

My  Dear  Friends; 

Writing  this  letter  to  you  who  live  in  countries  I  have  never  visited,  I  picture 
your  everyday  life  to  myself;  and  I  feel  I  hear  your  cheerful  voices  come  to  me 
over  the  seas  with  the  wind. 

It  is  the  end  of  November  and  late  autumn  in  my  country,  Japan.  As  you 
know,  Japan's  Islands  extend  for  2000  miles  north  and  south;  so  the  climate 
of  the  north  is  much  harder  than  that  of  the  south.  Here  in  the  north-east  region 
where  I  live,  the  cold  blasts  are  sweeping  down  from  the  mountains;  and  snow¬ 
flakes  will  soon  begin  to  flutter  in  the  gray  sky. 

May  I  ask  a  favor  of  you  ?  I  would  like  to  know  about  blind  children’s 
games  in  your  country.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  games  they  play  ?  I  hope 
as  many  varied  types  of  games  as  possible  will  be  gathered  by  your  kind  help. 
I  will  publish  them  in  book  form  and  send  you  a  copy. 

In  this  small  book,  some  blind  children’s  games  in  Japan  and  in  U.S.A.  and 
in  Austraia,  blind  children’s  playthings  in  U.S.A.,  and  the  SUNSHINE  HOMES 
in  London. 

Since  1967,  I  have  collected  blind  children’s  games  from  most  of  the  regions 
of  Japan.  I  will  publish  them  in  a  small  book  so  that  Japanese  blind  children 
and  their  teachers  and  nurses  may  have  a  larger  circle  of  friendship  through  the 
games. 
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I  have  recorded  300  various  games  of  Japanese  blind  children.  Now  I  wish 
to  know  the  games  of  blind  children  in  all  the  countries  in  the  world.  Through 
them,  I  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  our  friendship. 
Therefore,  I’m  hoping  since  my  small  book  will  be  an  aid  to  you,  that  a  lot  of 
new  games  will  be  forthcoming.  The  information  on  games  that  you  kindly 
send  me  will  be  published  in  the  book: 

“GAMES  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN”  (3);  and  I  am  very  glad  to  promise  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  it. 


Bless  all  the  blind  children  and  their  teachers 
and  nurses  with  good  health  and  a  happier 
tomorrow. 


Most  sincerely, 
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AFB  CRIBBAGE  BOARD,  is  a  brown  alumi¬ 
num  board  approximately  14”  x  4”  with  raised 
scoring  holes  for  easy  location.  Sliding  tray 
underneath  holds  scoring  pegs  which  are 
marked  for  identification.  Rubber  “feet”  pre¬ 
vent  table  top  scratches.  GS85— $6.50 


ARCHERY 


AFB  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  SET,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  crossword  puzzle  board,  four 
containers  of  letter  tiles  and  ten  puzzles  in 
braille  and  inkprint.  GS91 -$19.95 

ADDITIONAL  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  BOOK 

#2,  contains  ten  puzzles  and  their  solutions. 

GS94— $1.25 

ADDITIONAL  TILES  for  crossword  puzzle 
set  come  in  four  containers  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
and  4.  Price  shown  is  per  container.  Specify 
which  numbered  container  you  want. 

GS95— $.95 


BACKGAMMON,  one  of  the  oldest  games 
in  the  world,  is  now  available  in  a  15” 
square,  heavy  duty  styrene  board  with  raised 
and  depressed  rectangles.  AFB  designed  this 
board  with  rectangles  instead  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  traingles,  so  that  the  Backgammon 
pieces  will  snugly  fit  in  the  raised  and  lower 
areas.  The  pieces  are  the  same  as  those 
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described  in  our  checker  game  listed  below. 

The  interlocking  feature  of  the  round  and 
square  men  allows  for  particular  ease  in 
“stacking”  if  many  men  are  on  the  same 
point.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  move 
all  your  men  from  your  opponent’s  inner 
house  clockwise  around  and  off  the  board 
through  your  own  inner  house.  A  game  can 
last  a  half  hour  to  several  hours,  depending 
upon  the  particular  strategy  employed.  A 
braille  fine  point  instruction  guide  (in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  braille  instructions)  is 
provided  and  lists  various  strategies,  odds, 
and  countermoves.  Raised  dot  dice  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Can  be  played  by  blind  and/or  sighted 
persons.  GS601— $5.25 

BALLOON  GAME,  Place  a  bell  inside  a 
balloon  on  beachball.  Then  form  a  circle 
and  play  catch. 

BASEBALL 
BASKETBALL 

BEETLE,  is  a  game  that  contains  wooden 
pieces  making  up  component  parts  of  four 
“beetles,”  and  is  for  two  to  four  players. 
Betties  are  assembled  by  each  player  according 
to  throws  of  the  dice.  The  first  with  a  com¬ 
pletely  assembled  figure  is  the  winner.  Two 
or  more  sets  may  be  combined  for  larger 
numbers  of  players.  GS103— $3.75 
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BICYCLE,  brand  playing  cards.  Standard 
deck  with  braille  dots.  Packed  in  a  double 
box.  GM68— $2.15 

BICYCLE,  brand  playing  cares.  Pinochle 
deck  with  braille  dots.  Packed  in  a  double 
box.  GM79— $2.15 


BINGO  BOARD,  for  individual  players.  This 
new  style  lightweight  board  has  been  manu¬ 
factured  by  and  is  available  through  AFB 
only.  It  is  of  heavy-duty  styrene  plastic  and 
is  9”  x  1 0”  in  size.  The  board  is  royal  blue 
with  recessed  white  squares  that  contain  large 
black  print  numerals  and  braille  symbols. 
Each  board  has  a  different  number  pattern 
and  comes  with  a  package  of  thirty  blank 
plastic  markers.  The  extreme  durability  of 
this  board  will  allow  many,  many  years  of 
continuous  play.  GS558— $3.50 

EXTRA  BLANK  BINGO  MARKERS,  of  white 
styrene  plastic  for  GS558,  packed  30  pieces 
per  set  in  plastic  bag.  PER  SET  GS560— $.30 

MASTER  BINGO  BOARD.  This  new  board  is 
the  same  construction  as  GS558  above,  except 
size  is  approximately  9”  x  26”.  Provides  five 
columns  numbered  consecutively  from  1  to 
75.  Complete  with  package  of  blank  marker 
pieces.  GS559— $6.00 
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CALL  NUMBERS  FOR  BINGO.  Plastic  mark¬ 
ers  with  braille  and  inkprint  numbers  from 
1  to  75.  GS 10— $4.50 


BOATING 

BOATSONG  Hands  used  as  oars-sit  in  a  line 
as  in  a  boat.  Move  backwards  and  forwards 
in  rowing  action.  Team  work  passengers  and 
captain  back  and  front  of  boat. 

CANDELEPIN  BOWLING 

CHECKER  SET,  consists  of  a  heavy  duty 
styrene  checker  board  and  checkers.  The 
board  is  1 2”  square  with  recessed  and  sunken 
1”  squares.  Each  set  contains  30  checkers, 
consisting  of  both  round  and  square  men  in 
order  to  distinguish  between  sides.  Each 
checker  has  a  recessed  ridge  running  around 
the  top,  whcih  “mates”  with  the  bottom  of 
each  piece  in  an  interlocking  fashion.  In  this 
manner,  “kings”  are  made.  AFB  manufactures 
this  set  exclusively.  GS83— $3.95 


COMBINATION  SET,  consists  of  one  back¬ 
gammon  board,  one  checker  board,  and  thirty 
checker  pieces.  GS603— $6.75 

CHECKER  ONLY,  set  of  thirty  pieces. 

GS602— $2.50 
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CHESS  SET,  consisting  of  a  wooden  chess 
board  and  men.  The  board  has  raised  and 
lowered  squares  and  measures  approximately 
11%”  square  by  1”  thick.  The  men  are 
equpped  with  metal  pegs  which  fit  into  holes 
on  the  board.  Colors  are  distinguished  by 
having  “flats”  sanded  on  the  white.  Men 
are  housed  in  a  wooden  box  with  a  slide 
cover.  Imported  by  AFB  from  France. 

GS84— $15.95 


CHINESE  CHECKERS  is  a  sturdy  game  of 
molded  plastic.  The  two-part  board  measures 
12"  square  with  the  playing  area  able  to  be 
removed  from  the  base.  This  reveals  a  storage 
compartment  for  the  “checkers”  when  not  in 
use.  Six  differently  shaped  sets  of  men  are 
provided  for  rapid  identification. 

GM73— $8.50 


CRICKET 
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DELUXE  SCRABBLE  GAME,  modified  by 
the  manufacturer  so  that  the  game  can  be 
played  by  blind  and/or  sighted  persons.  A 
clear  plastic  waffle-like  mat  with  braille 
symbols  has  been  placed  on  top  of  the 
regular  board.  Tiles,  with  inkprint  and  braille 
letters,  fit  securely  into  the  mat.  The  board 
is  able  to  revolve  easily  when  placed  on  a 
Hat  surface.  Four  combination  tile  and 
scoring  racks  help  keep  tiles  together  and 
provide  for  accurate  scorekeeping  by  pegs. 
Board  measures  about  1514”  square. 

GM74— $9.25 

EXTRA  SCRABBLE  BOARD  GM80-$1.55 
SCRABBLE  Tl  LES,  a  separate  set  (98  brailled, 
2  blank)  which  can  be  combined  with  those 
furnished  with  the  regular  Scrabble  Game  to 
have  enough  for  Anagrams.  Braille  list  of 
letter  distribution  furnished  with  the  Scrabble 
Game  makes  it  easy  to  separate  tiles  when 
Scrabble  is  played.  See  Scrabble  Game  des¬ 
cribed  above.  GM65— $4.25 


DICE  SET,  composed  of  plastic  dice  with 
raised  dots  one  through  six.  Complete  with 
metal  cup.  GS90— $.95 
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DID  YOU  EVER  SEE  A  LASSIE  Adapted 
to  boy/girl-express  requests  and  choose  peers 
to  take  twins. 

DOUGH  PLAY  Hand/finger  muscle  develop¬ 
ment-peer  contact. 

FOLK  DANCE 
FOOTBALL 


Hl-Q  PUZZLE,  is  a  version  of  the  old  game 
of  Puzzle-Peg.  Plastic  pegs  fit  into  holes  in 
the  board.  One  of  the  33  holes  is  left  blank 
at  the  start.  Object  is  to  remove  all  pegs 
except  one,  by  jumping  as  in  checkers.  Re¬ 
maining  peg  to  end  in  the  hole  originally  left 
blank.  An  excellent  solitaire  game  which  can 
be  played  with  many  variations. GC60— $1 .50 

HOKEY-POKEY  Body  parts  and  left/right. 

I  WENT  TO  VISIT  FRIEND  Sweep.clean, 
wash,  iron,  sweep  etc. 


I  MM  A  WHIZ,  is  a  mathematical  bingo  game. 
There  are  24  cards  with  6  problems  in  ad¬ 
dition  and  6  in  subtraction  and  a  deck  of 
numbered  cards.  GM66— $4.75 

IMMA  WHIZ,  is  the  same  as  GM66,  but  for 
multiplication  and  division.  GM67— $5.50 


JUMBO  CARDS,  have  oversized  symbols  and  * 
numbers  for  persons  with  impaired  vision. 

Standard  deck,  without  braille  dots. 

GM71— $.95 

JUMBO  CARDS,  have  oversized  symbols  and 
numbers  for  persons  with  impaired  vision. 

Pinochle  deck,  without  braille  dots. 

GM520— $.95 

KEM,  plastic  playing  cards.  A  standard  deck 
made  of  solid  plastic.  Washable  and  extremely 
durable,  with  braille  dots.  Packed  in  a  double 

box  GM69— $6.25 

KEM,  plastic  playing  cards.  A  pinochle  deck 
made  of  solid  plastic.  Washable  and  extremely 
durable,  with  draille  dots.  Packed  in  a  double 
box.  GM70— $6.25 


MAHLER  STANDARD  BOWLING  RAIL  #9. 

Portable  aluminum  bowling  rail  9’  long,  36” 
high,  with  a  rail  diameter  of  7/8”.  Four 
bowling  bails  fit  into  the  formed  metal  bases, 
serving  as  ballast.  The  parts  slide  together 
quickly.  No  attachments  to  alleys  or  return 
racks  are  necessary.  Meets  ABBA  normal 
standards.  Complete  with  canvas  carrying 
bag.  GS81— $28.95 
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MAHLER  DELUXE  BOWLING  RAIL  #12. 

Same  as  the  standard  9’  model  above,  except 
with  addet  features:  12’  long,  36”  high,  1” 
dia.  rail.  Slides  together  with  spring  button 
locks.  Canvas  carrying  bag  not  supplied. 

GS89— $31.95 

CANVAS  CARRYING  BAG,  for  the  12’ 

bowling  rail  listed  above.  GS690-$7.95 

PARTS  FOR  BOWLING  RAILS: 

Extension  for  Bowling  Rail  #9  (for  extending  #9  rail  to  12’)  GS82— $1.95 

Extension  for  Bowling  Rail  #12  (for  extending  #12  rail  to  15’)  GS92-$2.50 

Rubber  Replacement  Tips  (for  both  models)  GC62— $.35 

Rubber  Leg  Assembly  with  Nuts  and  Bolts  (for  both  models)  GC61— $. 50 
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MONOPOLY,  perhaps  “the  world's  most  po¬ 
pular  game”,  by  Parker  Brothers.  Played  by 
2  to  8  players  from  the  age  of  eight  through 
adult.  Players  of  all  ages  love  to  buy,  sell, 
and  swap  real  restate,  buil  houses  and  hotels, 
and  collect  rents,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
accumulate  more  wealth  than  your  opponents, 
either  by  bankrupting  them  or  reaching  a 
predetermined  time  limit.  Specially  modified 
by  AFB  with  a  clear,  molded  plastic  mat  that 
has  been  laminated  right  over  the  regular 
Monopoly  board.  Each  property  has  its  own 
clear  and  distinct  “boundaries”.  All  property 
names,  selling  proces,  as  well  as  all  other 
designations  are  overlayed  in  braille.  Pro¬ 
perties  that  constitute  a  “monopoly”  are 
marked  for  easy  identification  by  a  series  of 
simple  but  instantly  recognizable  “gaps"  in 
the  wall  bordering  the  center  of  the  board. 
The  game  is  equipped  with  standard,  plastic 
houses,  hotels,  and  eight  different  vehicles 
for  traveling  around  the  board.  The  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  and  Chance  cards  are  combined 
braille  and  inkprint,  are  3”  x  5”,  and  fit  into 
molded  rectangles  in  the  center  of  the  board. 
All  property  cards  are  combined  inkprint  and 
braille,  as  well  as  all  currency,  so  the  game 
can  easily  be  played  by  blind  and/or  sighted 
individuals.  The  dice  have  raised  dots.  This 
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braille  version  of  Monopoly,  is  distributed 
exclusively  by  AFB.  GS605— $15.95 

NINE  MEN'S  MORRIS,  can  be  played  by  two 
individuals.  Each  has  nine  men  which  are 
strategically  placed  on  board.  The  object  is 
to  get  three  men  in  a  row,  which  entitles 
player  to  remove  one  of  opponent’s  men. 
The  game  is  over  when  all  of  one  player’s 
men  have  been  removed.  GS87— $3.15 


OCHIZIMI  Two  face  each  other  and  do 
“janken”*(see  note).  The  winner  has  the 
loser  lower  his  body  by  squatting  a  little  at 
a  time.  In  this  manner  the  game  is  repeated. 
The  first  one  completely  squatting  is  the  loser. 
“JANKEN”  is  a  game  in  Japanese  similar  to 
the  English  version  of  “Scissors,  Rock,  and 
Paper”. 


ONE  LEG  WRESTLING  ("SUMO")  Standing 
only  on  one’s  best  leg,  and  holding  the  other 
leg  in  one  hand,  face  opponent.  On  signal* 
begin  wrestling.  The  first  one  to  lose  balance 
by  releasing  held  foot  is  the  loser. 

OKEKOWASHI  Several  people  form  a  circle 
by  holding  hands,  and  stretch  feet  apart.  On 
the  count  of  1,  2,  3  everyone  pushes  out. 
The  ones  to  move  position  then  leave  the 
circle.  Continue  play  until  one  remains 
winner. 
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PARCH  EESI,  inkprint  squares  or  spaces  have  * 
been  replaced  by  holes  into  which  men  of 
4  different  shapes  fit.  Safety  spaces  are  in- 
divated  by  extra  holes  outside  the  pattern. 

Manufactured  especailly  for  AFB  of  heavy 
cardboard  with  a  wooden  frame  measuring 
1  73/f  ’  square.  The  dice  have  raised  dots. 

GS86— $6.95 

POLLY  PUT  THE  KETTLE  ON  Visiting  and 
leaving  concept. 

POOR  OLD  TOM  Awareness  of  peers. 

PYTHAGORAS  PUZZLE,  consists  of  seven 
different  plastic  pieces  that  can  be  arranged  to 
form  179  different  designs.  GC183— $1.45 

HEXED  PUZZLE,  of  12  plastic  pieces,  with 
no  two  exactly  alike,  fits  into  a  box  5Vl"  x  9”. 
The  puzzle  is  assembled  at  factory  to  prove  it 
can  be  done.  When  pieces  are  dumped  out 
and  shuffled,  most  people  begin  to  question 
whether  it  can.  Over  200  possible  solutions. 

GC58— $1.45 

KWAZY  KWI LT  PUZZLE,  of  1 3  curved  pieces 
with  no  two  exactly  alike,  fits  a  scalloped 
opening  in  a  SVi  x  9"  box.  GC59— $1.45 
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RACK-0,  a  card  game  where  the  object  is  to 
be  first  to  replace  cards  in  your  rack  by 
drawing  cards  from  the  pile  so  that  numbers 
read  in  any  numerical  progression  from  Low 
to  High.  May  be  played  by  two,  three,  or 
four  players  as  partners.  GM77— $6.25 


RING  A  ROSIE  Respond  to  verbal  command 
join  hands  cawareness  of  peers  concept  of 
a  circle. 


ROOK,  is  a  basic  card  game  with  23  variations. 
The  object  is  to  be  the  first  player  or  partner¬ 
ship  to  reach  game  score  by  capturing  “tricks”. 
Usually  several  hands  must  be  played  before 
there  is  a  winner.  Some  variations  of  Rook 
allow  as  many  as  7  people  to  play.  Other 
variations  allow  children  to  play  and  as  such 
are  excellent  games  for  the  preparation  of 
playing  Bridge  later  on.  Rook  clubs  and 
tournaments  are  becoming  increasingly  po¬ 
pular  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  An 
address  is  provided  in  the  instructions  where 
information  can  be  obtained  on  Rook  ac¬ 
tivities  in  your  area.  GM72— $4.95 
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SCORE  FOUR,  is  a  game  similar  to  Tic-Tac- 
Toe,  except  it  is  played  in  three  dimensions 
and  four  rows.  Two  players  or  multiple 
partners  can  play.  The  8”  square  playing 
board  has  16  pegs  onto  which  round  and 
square  men  are  alternately  placed.  The  object 
is  to  position  four  men  of  the  same  shape  in 
a  straight  line  on  any  level  and  any  angle. 

An  interesting  game  requiring  concentration 
for  both  young  and  old.  GS301— $4.95 

SIMON  SAYS  Body  parts  and  verbal  com¬ 
mand. 

SLEDDING 
SOCCER 

SQUARE  DANCE 
SWISH 

TABLE  TENNIS 

TIC-TAC-THREE,  follows  the  rules  of  Tic- 
Tac-Toe,  but  has  many  more  variations  and 
can  be  played  by  two,  three,  or  more  players. 
The  10”  square  plastic  playing  board  has  9 
large  squares,  each  having  3  shaped  recesses 
to  accommodate  the  pieces.  Each  set  of 
pieces  has  9  square,  9  round  and  9  triangle 
shapes  whcih  correspond  to  the  recesses  in 
the  board.  In  addition  to  the  instructions 
supplied,  you  may  want  to  invest  your  own 
variations.  GS31— $2.75 
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TRANPOLINE 

TUMBLING 


VOLLEYBALL 

WRESTLING 


UNILET  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  SET,  is 

made  in  Holland.  Carrying  case  contains 
folding  plastic  playing  board  with  200  recessed 
squares.  Top  of  board  is  marked  from  A  to 
T  and  side  from  1  to  20  so  that  squares  can 
be  easily  located.  Symbol  blocks  have  6 
movable  pins  which  can  be  independently 
pushed  in  or  out  to  lorm  any  braille  symbol 
(200  blocks  included).  Can  be  set  up  for  an 
unlimited  number  of  crossword  puzzles  up 
to  400  letters.  Puzzle  clues  may  be  com¬ 
municated  by  braille,  tape  recording,  or  ver¬ 
bally.  Top  quality  craftsmanship. 

GS519— $24.95 


YOYO  Play  with  a  standard  string  yoyo. 
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Postscript  ' 


-  GAMES  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN  - 


Nobuo  Shibata 

When  I  was  a  teacher  of  the  Akita  Prefectural  School  for  the  Blind,  I  began 
to  try  to  collect  games  for  blind  children  in  Japan.  Since  1967,  I  have  collected 
300  games;  which  have  been  collected  by  the  teachers  and  nurses  of  all  the  Japanese 
schools  for  blind  children. 

Furthermore,  a  few  years  ago,  I  began  to  collect  foreign  blind  children’s 
games.  I  published  “THE  GAMES  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN”,  ‘74,  NO.l”,  with 
the  scientific  Research  Furtherance  of  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Education. 

The  games  introduced  in  this  book  were  reproduced  from  the  following 
books: 

Blind  Children’s  Games  .  by  Clare  MCCallum 

51  Lucas  Road  Burwood  2134 
Sandy  Robertson  Kindergerten 
For  Blind  Pre-school  children. 

U.S.A. 

by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Dunell 

Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Burwood  Highway,  Burwood  3125 

VICTORIA  AUSTRALIA 

by  Rami  Rabby,  Perkins  School  (U.S.A.) 

.SUNSHINE  HOMES  .  London,  England 


Blind  children’s  playthings  .  by  Miss  Marion  V.  Wurster,  Acsw. 

AFB,  Newyork,  U.S.A. 
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Spiele  und  spielzeuge  fur 
sehbehinderts  kinder  .  .  . 


by  Ms.  J.  Etzier  Germany 


Books  (photo  and  curriculum)  ...  by  E.  J.  Chorniak, 

Thew.  Ross  Macdonald  School  BNANT 
Tord  Ontario,  CANADA 


Besides,  some  other  games  are  introduced  from  my  books: 

The  Games  for  Japanese  Blind  Children,  (1)  (2)  (3)  and  (4).  In  getting 
information  about  the  games,  I  was  given  very  kind  advice  and  aid  by:  teachers, 
nurses,  blind  children,  staff  members  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

*  Dean  Bok,  Ph.  D. 

Jules  Stein  Eye  Institute  UCLA  school  of  Medicine  Los  Angeles, 
California  90024,  U.S.A. 

James  J.  Myers,  Jr. 

The  hope  school, 

50  Hazel  Lane  Springfield.  ILINOIS  62703,  U.S.A. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  H.  Marchi 

National  Association  for  visually  Hand  :  capped 

305  East  24th  street  17-C  New  York,  New  York  10010  U.S.A. 

E.  T.  Ruch 

American  founddtion  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  west  16th  street  New  York,  N.Y.  10011  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

1839  Frankfrt  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40206(502)895-2405,  U.S.A. 
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Michael  A.  Sidel 

National  Council  to  Comrat  Blindness,  Inc.  U.S.A. 

41  west  57th  st.  New  York,  10019  PLAZA  1-1118 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Purdy 

Royal  Blind  Society  of  New  South-wales, 

P.O.  BOX  176,  BURWOOD  N.S.W.  2134,  AUSTRALIA 

Alexandra  Palmer 
The  New  York  Times, 

229  west  43  street,  New  York  N.Y.  10036,  U.S.A. 

Mrs.  William  Falencki 
Committee  for  the  Blind  of  Poland, 

157  Eest  86th  street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028 

P.A.  Kusters 

Van  adrichemweg  371,  Rotterdam  Nederland 
I  heartily  appreciate  their  kindness. 

Now  I  wish  to  collect  and  exchange  more  games  for  blind  boys  and  girls  of 
every  country.  I  anticipate  your  kind  help  in  gathering  this  additional  information 
about  their  games  to  give  them  warmth,  light,  and  a  more  joyful  tomorrow  in 
their  minds. 


Jan.  3,  1976 
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*  Editor’s  personal  record  : 

Nobuo  Shibata 

Address:  13-45  Fukumicho,  Omagari-city,  Akita  Prefecture,  Japan 

Born  in  Akita  Pref.  Japan.  Finished  Akita  Normal  School.  Ex-Director 
of  Akita  Prefectural  School  for  the  Blind.  Awarded  Yomiuri  Shimbun 
Educational  Prize  in  1965. 

Writings  :  A  BETTER  WAY  TO  TEACH  COMPOSITION  FOR 

CHILDREN  (Taikodo  Co.) 

HOW  TO  TEACH  COMPOSING  A  POEM  FOR 
CHILDREN  (Maki  Shoten  Co.) 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  SUN 

A  collection  of  blind  children’s  poems  and  its  teaching  record 
(Hatonomori  Shobo  Co.) 

GAMES  AND  PLAYS  FOR  PHYSICALLY  HANDCAPPED 
CHILDREN  Collaboration 
(Minerva  Shobo  Co.) 

THE  GAMES  FOR  JAPANESE  BLIND  CHILDREN  1,2, 3, 4 
*with  the  Scientific  Research  Furtherance  of  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Education. 

*  Coworkers  : 

Mr.  Shoichi  Tazeki,  Mr.  Toshitsune  Watanabe,  Mr.  Shigetoshi  Kitajima 
(Teachers  of  Akita  Prefectural  School  for  the  Blind) 

Mrs.  Seiko  Ito,  Miss  Tomoko  Kato 
(Nurses  of  the  school  above) 
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Miss  Yuko  Saito 

(A  staff  member  of  Akita  Prefectural  Braille  Library) 

Miss  Akiko  lwai 

(A  staff  member  of  Library  Attached  to  Osaka  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry) 

Miss  Akiko  Saito 

(Nurse  of  Chiba  Aiko  Gakuen) 

Miss  Hiroko  Kitajima  and  her  researching  merpbers 

(Students  of  the  Sociel  Welfare  Department  of  Mukogawa  Women’s  Univ., 
Hyogo  Pref.) 
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SUNSHINE  HOMES 


-  ENGLAND  - 

In  the  earliest  years  of  a  child’s  life  the  pattern  of  his  future  development  is 
forecast.  Here  can  lie  the  seeds  of  secure  and  steady  growth,  from  which  each 
succeeding  stage  of  training  and  education  can  naturally  and  freely  follow.  For  a 
handicapped  child  especially,  and  for  his  parents,  these  early  years  may  be  a  time 
of  particular  frustration  and  uncertainty  in  which  strain  and  anxiety  can  easily 
bring  distress  to  the  family.  In  these  conditions  it  is  understandably  easy  to  say 
or  do  what  may  later  be  regretted  but  difficult  to  put  right. 

Anyone  who  has  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  a  young  blind  child  will 
therefore  wish  to  feel  that  all  possible  support  and  help  has  been  made  available 
to  him  and  to  his  family  so  that  they  may  learn  to  accept  and  overcome  his 
handicap,  and  he  may  grow  up  to  become  a  happy  and  useful  member  of  the 
community. 

How  can  the  residential  Nurseries  maintained  by  The  Royal  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  known  as  the  Sunshine  Homes,  help  in  these  early  years?  How  can 
they  help  the  parents  of  young  blind  children?  How  can  they  prepare  and  encourage 
a  blind  child  to  become  as  independent  as  possible,  and  ready  for  the  next  stage 
of  his  training? 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  natural  and  secure  affection  which  a  family 
can  give,  but  more  than  affection  is  necessary  where  a  handicapped  child  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Great  patience  and  understanding,  the  right  environment  in  which  he  can 
develop,  and  imagination  to  provide  the  stimulus  for  his  early  training  are  all  needed. 
It  is  difficult  enough  for  the  most  conscientious  of  parents  to  manage  all  this  and 
even  then  a  severe  strain  may  be  put  on  the  family.  How  much  more  difficult 
for  the  parents  of  a  blind  child,  particularly  if  he  has  other  handicaps  in  addition 
to  blindness. 
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Blindness  in  a  young  child  has  a  strong  effect  on  the  emotions  and  pity  may 
smother  commonsense.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  he  needs  the  same  consistent,  firm 
handling  as  his  sighted  brother.  Over-protection  and  “petting”  are  no  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  handicap,  but  are  likely  to  hinder  his  development. 

His  early  training  must  take  time,  skill  and  patience.  Every  action,  however 
simple,  that  the  sighted  child  learns  by  imitation  (and  imitation  is  a  natural  and 
instinctive  way  of  showing  love)  must  be  taught  to  the  blind  child  slowly  and 
patiently.  He  must  be  encouraged  to  explore  and  experiment;  to  learn  to  move 
freely  and  without  fear;  to  live  as  normal  a  life  as  possible. 

The  Sunshine  Homes  can  provide  this  environment,  where  the  young  blind 
child  can  develop  and  the  staff  can  give  the  skilled  and  sympathetic  knowledge 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  his  growth.  They  are  partners  with  the  parents,  never 
seeking  to  be  substitutes,  but  seeking  to  work  closely  with  them  from  the  earliest 
years.  The  parents  and  Home  Teacher  of  any  blind  child  are  always  welcome  to 
visit  the  Sunshine  Homes.  They  can  talk  freely  and  frankly  with  the  Head  and 
the  staff,  and  see  for  themselves  a  small  community  of  young  blind  children  already 
independent,  friendly  and  lively;  they  can  begin  to  feel  that  they  are  no  longer 
alone  with  their  problems. 

When  a  child  is  secure  in  the  affection  of  his  family  and  needs  wider  expe¬ 
riences  than  they  can  provide,  he  will  probably  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
special  opportunities  of  a  Sunshine  Home.  The  Consultants  of  The  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  do  not  normally  recommend  that  a  child  under  the  age  of 
about  three  should  come  into  a  Sunshine  Home  unless  there  are  special  circum¬ 
stances.  Children  are  admitted  at  whatever  age  is  thought  best  for  them  and  can 
remain  until  they  are  ready  to  move  on  to  their  next  school,  usually  at  the  age  of 
about  six  or  seven,  or  a  little  older  if  their  development  is  slower  because  of  ad¬ 
ditional  handicaps.  A  child  should  first  feel  secure  in  his  home,  and  though  it 
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may  sometimes  be  a  trouble  for  the  family,  it  is  worth  some  sacrifice  in  those 
early  years  to  ensure  that  he  has  found  secure  and  natural  family  affection. 


The  Sunshine  Homes,  each  of  which  has  its  own  special  character,  create  the 
atmosphere  of  a  family  home  set  in  pleasant  surroundings,  and  the  pattern  and  life 
of  the  household  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children.  From  the  moment 
a  child  comes  into  a  Sunshine  Home  the  partnership  with  his  family  becomes  of 
the  greatest  importance.  (The  Head  will  probably  already  have  seen  him  in  his 
own  home  and  be  known  to  his  family,  who  should  themselves  bring  him  to  the 
Sunshine  Home.)  It  cannot  be  emphasised  often  enough  how  essential  is  this  con¬ 
tinuing  contact  with  the  family:  letters  (however  short),  parcels,  telephone  calls, 
will  all  keep  the  link  strong  between  his  home  life  and  that  in  the  Sunshine  Home. 
Visits  from  parents  and  friends,  as  well  as  weekends  at  home,  are  encouraged  and 
all  the  children  go  home  for  school  holidays.  His  parents  should  also  accept  their 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  he  has  the  clothes  which  he  needs.  There  is  no 
“uniform”  but  the  Head  will  say  what  is  wanted,  and  if  parents  are  not  able  to 
provide  everything,  the  rest  will  be  supplied.  The  staff  too  will  soon  come  to 
know  his  family  personally  and  intimately;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  can  regard  the 
staff  as  their  friends. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  development  and  training  of  a  young  blind  child 
is  to  interpret  to  him  his  surroundings  in  terms  that  he  can  understand,  and  the 
Sunshine  Homes  try  to  create  and  make  use  of  every  opportunity  which  will  help 
in  this.  The  children  are  given  the  surroundings,  the  time,  the  patience  and  the 
sympathy  to  learn  at  their  own  pace.  Free  from  the  pressure  and  anxiety  of  sighted 
competition,  they  are  nevertheless  kept  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  everyday 
world  to  prevent  isolation. 

Some  blind  children  are  so  retarded  or  so  severely  burdened  with  additional 
handicaps  that  they  may  never  fit  into  a  “school”  pattern,  yet  with  slow  and 
patient  training  suited  to  their  individual  needs,  can  achieve  a  reasonable  standard 
of  social  independence.  The  special  opportunities  ottered  by  the  Sunshine  Homes 
will  enable  some  of  them  to  find  a  place  in  the  community  and  will  give  the  parents 
the  help  and  relief  which  they  need 
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Many  people  visiting  a  Sunshine  Home  for  the  first  time  are  surprised  to  find 
it  such  a  normal  and  friendly  place  with  a  happy  and  purposeful  life  of  its  own. 
The  spontaneous  welcome  of  the  children  will  show  that  they  have  no  pity  for 
themselves.  They  will  take  the  visitor  to  the  schoolroom,  which  will  look  very 
much  like  the  schoolroom  of  any  young  children.  In  the  garden  and  the  playrooms 
they  will  scramble  up  climbing  frames,  and  show  their  toys  and  treasures.  The 
very  young  children,  or  those  not  yet  ready  for  school  groups,  will  be  in  a  “nursery” 
group  where  they  are  encouraged  to  make  their  first  tentative  explorations  of  the 
world  around  them.  At  mealtimes  the  visitor  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  stage  of 
independence  and  self-help  which  so  many  of  the  children  have  reached,  not  only 
in  feeding  themselves,  but  in  helping  each  other. 


.  .  .  through  practical,  real  experience  he 
builds  up  his  knowledge. 


Letters  from  home  are  part  of  the  continuing 
contact  with  the  child's  family 
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Young  blind  children  must  learn  through  first-hand  experience:  everything 
should  have  a  purpose  and  should  be  real.  Learning  to  carry  a  plate  across  a  room, 
to  wash  and  dress,  to  move  freely  around  the  house  and  garden,  are  all  processes 
which  a  blind  child  can  only  learn  by  experience  (but  which  the  sighted  child  will 
learn  largely  by  observation).  These  accomplishments  are  indispensably  part  of 
his  growth,  so  there  should  be  no  rigid  division  between  “in  school”  and  “out  of 
school”,  and  the  one  should  always  be  related  to  the  other.  Whether  the  visitor 
watches  them  going  to  their  bedrooms,  listening  to  stories  or  music,  feeding  the 
rabbits  or  having  their  baths,  he  will  realise  that  these  young  blind  children  are 
learning  all  the  time,  both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  a  large  family. 

Since  the  day  he  first  came  to  Sunshine  House  the  ability  of  each  child, 
however  limited,  has  been  encouraged.  To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  he  will  have 
learnt  to  move  and  act  independently  and  purposefully,  to  be  socially  useful,  to  be 
co-operative  and  at  ease  in  a  small  community,  and  to  express  himself  so  that  he 
can  be  understood.  He  will  have  begun  to  learn  something  of  the  world  around 
him,  and  new  interests  can  be  added  to  this  beginning.  His  parents  have  probably 
come  to  accept  his  blindness,  and  maybe  his  other  handicaps,  with  understanding 
and  have  begun  to  realise  that  in  spite  of  his  blindness  his  life  can  still  be  happy. 

The  Parents’  Unit  and  the  consultative  services  for  parents  are  intended  par¬ 
ticularly  to  help  the  parents  of  young  blind  children.  During  their  stay  with  their 
blind  child,  or  when  the  staff  visit  them  at  home,  they  will  have  many  opportunities 
for  discussion  with  experienced  staff  who  will  guide  them  towards  a  wiser  under¬ 
standing  of  their  child’s  needs. 

The  Consultant  Staff  of  The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  visit  the 
Sunshine  Homes  regularly.  The  children  are  under  the  routine  care  of  local  medical 
officers,  and  the  services  of  other  specialists  are  available  as  needed.  Physiotherapy 
treatment  is  available  as  recommended. 
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Simple  religious  teaching  is  given  in  the  Sunshine  Homes,  which  are  non- 
denominational.  Arrangements  can  be  made,  where  desired,  for  denominational 
instruction. 

Statutory  responsibility  for  the  care  and  education  of  blind  children  rests 
with  the  Local  Authority:  the  former  duty  is  usually  carried  out  by  its  Welfare 
Department  or  Blind  Welfare  Authority,  the  latter  by  its  Education  Department. 
Parents  should  have  their  child’s  name  placed  on  the  blind  register  as  early  as 
possible.  This  will  not  only  bring  them  into  touch  with  the  Home  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  and  local  and  national  associations  for  the  Blind,  but  may  also  help  them 
to  accept  more  readily  the  fact  of  their  child’s  blindness.  It  is  important  to  re¬ 
member  that  for  many  parents  the  first  reaction  may  be  disappointment,  distress 
or  even  anger.  Whoever  has  the  duty  of  first  persuading  them  to  accept  their 
child’s  blindness  must  act  with  human  understanding  and  sympathy. 

The  Local  Authority,  in  conjunction  with  the  parents,  is  encouraged  to  ap¬ 
proach  The  Roayl  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  as  early  as  possible  in  the  blind 
child’s  life  so  that  a  constructive  recommendation  about  the  child’s  future  place¬ 
ment  can  be  given  and  the  most  useful  and  effective  provision  made  available.  The 
progress  of  the  child  can  be  watched  and  a  place  can  be  provisionally  reserved  for 
him  in  a  Sunshine  Home  if  this  is  thought  to  be  the  right  thing  for  him;  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  Local  Authority  or  parents  are  committed  to  accept  a  place  in 
the  Sunshine  Home  when  it  is  available. 

After  the  completion  of  forms  (which  call  for  full  information  about  the  child’s 
medical  and  family  history),  the  child,  with  his  parents  and,  if  possible,  the  Home 
Teacher,  will  be  seen  by  one  of  the  Consultant  Paediatricians  at  a  Sunshine  Home, 
and  the  Head  of  the  Home  is  also  present.  This  meeting  is  kept  friendly  and  infor¬ 
mal;  the  child’s  development  and  progress  are  discussed,  and  parents  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  obtaining  further  information  about  the  Sunshine  Homes  and  guidance 
on  his  care. 
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It  can  be  particularly  difficult  to  assess  'the  ability  of  young  blind  children, 
as  their  early  development  often  lags  behind  that  of  sighted  children.  This  may 
be  due  simply  to  the  jack  of  the  stimulus  of  sight,  or  it  may  be  part  (and  not 
necessarily  the  major  part)  of  the  burden  of  additional  handicaps,  or  it  may  be 
associated  with  brain  damage  which  is  itself  the  cause  of  mental  retardation.  To 
avoid  the  risk  of  making  a  wrong  decision  or  withholding  from  any  child  the  chance 
of  showing  what  he  can  achieve  if  given  the  right  educational  or  social  placement, 
a  period  of  residential  assessment  in  a  Sunshine  Home  is  very  often  recommended. 

Although  some  children  do  not  come  to  a  Sunshine  Home  but  go  straight  to 
a  Primary  School,  the  nursery  training  in  the  Sunshine  Home  is  a  vital  preliminary 
stage  in  the  development  of  many  children,  particularly  the  additionally  handi¬ 
capped. 

The  Sunshine  Homes  are  at: 

Dene  Road,  Northwood,  Middlesex. 

Southerndown,  near  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire. 

2  Oxford  Road,  Birkdale,  Southport,  Lancashire. 

15  Warwick  New  Road,  Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire. 

Overley  Hall,  near  Wellington,  Salop. 

Dunnings  Road,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex. 
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Spiele  und  Spielzeuge 
fur  sehbehinderte  Kinder  _  GERMANY 


Das  Spiel  ist  fur  die  gesunde  Entwicklung  und 
personliche  Entfaltung  des  Kindes  von  grower 
Bedeutung.  Es  ist  mehr  als  ein  blower  Zeitver- 
treib  —  es  stellt  vielmehr  eine  Selbstausbildung 
des  Kindes  dar.  Das  spielende  Kind  verharrt  in 
seiner  Welt,  es  studiert,  probiert,  plant  und 
sammelt  Erfahrungen. 

Durch  das  Spielmaterial  und  die  Umwelt  im 
allgemeinen  findet  das  sehende  Kind  um  ein 
Vielfaches  mehr  Anregung  als  das  blinde  und 
sehschwache  Kind.  So  ahmt  das  sehende 
Kind  die  Bewegungen  der  Mutter  nach.  Es 
erblickt  eine  im  Vorhof  liegengebliebene 
Puppe  und  spielt  mit  ihr.  Dann  entdeckt  es 
den  Kater  Schnurr  auf  seinem  Morgenspazier- 
gang,  folgt  ihm  auf  die  Wiese  und  pfluckt 
dort  der  Mutter  ein  strau/3chen  Blumen.  In 
der  Stube  regen  bunte  Becherlein,  Klotze  und 
Kugeln  in  vielen  Groj3en  das  Kind  zum  Spiele 
an,  wecken  seinen  Forschungsdrang  und  seine 
Phantasie.  Abgelenkt  durch  das  Spiel  der 
Nachbarkinder  gesellt  es  sich  zu  ihnen  und 
tollt  sich  im  gemeinsamen  Spiel.  Das  Auge 
gibt  dem  Kinde  gleichsam  Antrieb  und  Anre¬ 
gung. 

Dem  sehbehinderten  Kinde  fehlen  diese  Ein- 
driicke  ganz  oder  teilweise.  Es  vertieft  sich 
wohl  in  gleichem  Ma/3e  im  Spiel,  erlebt 
dasselbe  ober  mit  seinen  Handen  und  Ohren, 
seiner  Nase  und  Zunge.  Das  sehbehinderte 
Kind  mu/3  zum  Spielen  angeregt  und  angeleitet 
werden,  es  ist  uber  die  Funktion  des  Spieles 
aufzuklaren.  Es  mu/3  ihm  gezeigt  werden,  wie 
und  wo  etwas  zu  tun  ist.  Dabei  ist  zu 


beachten,  da/?  das  Spiel  eine  Tatigkeit  der 
Freude  und  des  Vergniigens  ist.  Kopf  und 
Elerz  mussen  mit  dabei  sein.  Hantierende 
Hande  mit  einem  teilnahmslosen  Gesicht 
machen  noch  kein  Spiel  aus.  Ebenso  ist 
der  interessentenbereich  des  Kindes  zu  ergrun- 
den  und  dort  aufzubauen,  wo  das  Kind  steht. 

Das  sehende  Kind  —  etwa  im  dritten  Lebens- 
monal  —  bezieht  sich  im  Tatigsein  nicht  mehr 
allein  auf  sich  selbst.  Es  erlebt  sich  in 
Anbetrachl  der  Gegenstande,  greift  nach  den- 
selben  und  spielt. 

Gerauschvolles  Spielzeug 

Beim  sehbehinderten  Kinde  wird  dieser  Schritt 
nicht  spontan  vollzogen,  obwohl  ebenso  viele 
Krafte  zur  Aktivitat  drangen.  Es  ist  unsere 
Aufgabe,  ein  solches  Kind  aus  dieser  Abges- 
chlossenheit  zu  befreien.  Dazu  geben  wir 
ihm,  wenn  moglich  tonende  Spielzeuge 
Rasseln,  Klappern,  Quietschtiere,  Wasserkugeln 
-  solange  richtig  in  die  Hand,  bis  das  Kind 
von  sich  aus  nach  ihnen  zu  greifen  beginnt. 
Freudig  stellt  es  fest,  da/3  damit  etwas  getan 
werden  kann. 

Spater,  wenn  das  Kind  gehen  kann,  geht  es 
auch  auf  Entdeckungsreisen.  Es  macht  die 
wichtige  Erfahrung,  da/3  Spielzeuge  und  Haus- 
haltsgegenstande  angegangen  werden  konnen. 
So  raumt  es  unzahlige  Male  in  der  Kiiche 
Pfannen  aus,  larmt  mit  Deckeln  und  Kuchen- 
geraten.  Der  Mangel  an  optischen  Eindrucken 
birgt  die  Gefahr,  da/3  das  Kind  in  diesem 
larmigen  Tun  verharrt  und  Kuchengerate, 
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Schubladen,  Turen  und  vieles  andere  mehr 
blo/3e  Gerauschquellen  sind.  Das  Kind  erhalt 
oft  nur  Teileindrucke,  wobei  sich  dieselben 
gerne  auf  das  Akustische  beschranken.  So 
erzahlt  mir  einmal  ein  vierjahriges  Bublein, 
da/3  im  Bauernstall  des  Nachbarn  sich  ein 
Boden  befinde  der  quietsche  und  stinke”. 
Die  Tiere  wurden  erst  bedeutungsvoll  fur  ihn 
mit  der  Abtastung  derselben.  Wichtig  ist, 
Teileindrucke  so  zu  verbinden,  da/3  das  Kind 
sie  im  Laufe  der  Zeit  als  Ganzheit  erleben 
kann.  Um  beim  Beispiel  der  Kuchengerate 
zu  bleiben,  ist  dem  Kinde  der  zu  Jeder  Pfanne 
passende  Deckel  zu  zeigen,  weiter  kann  die 
Pfanne  mit  Wasser  gefullt,  erwarmt,  unter 
elektrischem  Strom  zum  Kochen  gebracht 
werden.  Das  siedende  Wasser  kann  alsdann 
uber  Kaffee  Oder  Tee  gegossen  und  getrunken 
werden.  Damit  lernt  das  Kind,  zusammen- 
hangende  Handlungen  zu  erfassen.  Es  erlebt 
den  Gegenstand  nicht  mehr  allein  als  solchen, 
sondern  als  Teil  eines  Ganzen;  das  Kochen  des 
des  Wassers  nicht  nur  als  Gerausch,  sondern  in 
Verbindung  von  Vorstellungen.  Sein  Tun*  sein 
Tasten  und  sein  H6ren  erhalt  inhalt. 

So  konnen  wir  dem  Kinde  den  Lebensraum 
systematisch  erweitern,Gleichlaufend  erweitert 
sich  damit  sein  Bewegungsraum,  sein  Vorste- 
llungsvermogen  und  sein  Denken,  indem  es 
lernt,  Sinneseindrucke  zu  koordinieren.  Das 
Kind  Gegenstande  in  Zusammenhangen  bewu/3t 
erleben  zu  lassen,  ist  eine  Aufgabe,  die  liber 
die  Zeit  der  Friihkinderjahre  sich  ausdehnt 
und  es  ist  ihr  gro/3te  Beachtung  zu  schenken. 


Das  Rollenspiel 

Im  Tun  “als  ob”  unterscheidet  sich  das  sehbe- 
hinderte  Kind  vom  sehenden  Kind  hochstens 
in  der  Wiedergabe.  Versetzen  in  die  Rolle  der 
Mutter,  des  Vaters,  des  Autolenkers,  der 
Verkauferin,  des  Doktors  usw.  tut  sich  das 
sehbehinderte  Kind  mit  derselben  Hingabe. 
So  versetzt  sich  beispielsweise  Bernhard  in 
die  Rolle  der  Mutter,  wenn  er  liber  aufgesteckte 
Formen  energisch  rollt  und  sagt:  “Jetzt  hat 
Regeli  doch  schon  wieder  Brotbroschen  auf 
den  Boden  geworfen”  —  oder  Kathrin  reibt 
zwei  Becherlein  gegeneinander  und  sagt:  “Jetzt 
schale  ich  Kartoffeln,  dann  mu/3  ich  noch 
Riiben  waschen  etc.” 

Das  Sing-  und  Tanzspiel  dient  vorzliglich  der 
spielerischen  Vermittlung  wichtiger  Bewegun- 
gen  wie  kriechen,  stampfen,  hlipfen,  stolen, 
ziehen,  nicken  u.a.m.  Diese  optisch  nachzuah- 
men,  sind  dem  sehbehinderten  Kinde  nicht 
moglich. 

Musikalitat  bei  Sehbehinderten 

Es  gibe  mehr  oder  weniger  musikalisch  begabte 
sehbehinderte  Kinder.  Im  allgemeinen  sind 
sie  doch  der  Musik  sehr  verbunden.  Aufmerk- 
sam  horen  sie  auf  den  Gesang  der  Mutter  und 
nehmen  einfache  Kinderliedlein  rasch  auf. 

“Aus  dem  Nichts  fanden  sie  den  Weg  zu  Men- 
schen  und  Dingen.  Ihre  Seelen  offneten  sich 
und  ihr  Geist  erwachte.  Sie  hatten  gelernt  auf 
ihreWeise  zu  sehen  und  die  Welt  zu  erforschen 
und  zu  erleben.”1  ) 
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Desgleichen  verhalt  es  sich  beim  Radio-  und 
Schallplattenhoren.  Es  ist  ihnen  diese  Freude 
nicht  zu  entziehen.  Bedenken  jedoch  sollen 
wir,  da/3  das  Zuhoren  gelernt  sein  mu/3.  Ist 
das  sehbehinderte  Kleinkind  den  ganzen  Tag, 
abgesehen  von  den  taglich  wiederkehrenden 
Gerauschen  der  Umgebung,  noch  einer  tech- 
nischen  Stimm-  oder  Musikquelle  ausgeliefert, 
wird  es  nicht  lernen,  verschiedene  Laute  zu 
unterscheiden.  An  die  standige  Larmkulisse 
gewohnt,  prallt  schlie/3lich  alles  am  Kinde  ab. 
Dosiert  soli  das  Kind  sich  ruhig  der  Welt  der 
Tone  hingeben  konnen.  Wirklich  zuhoren 
kann  es  nur  dann,  wenn  nicht  vieles  andere 
nebenbei  und  dazu  getan  wird. 

Die  Materialerfahrung 

Zum  Spielzeug  an  sich  kann  gesagt  werden, 
daj3  das  sehbehinderte  Kind  sich  langer  der 
Materialerfahrung  zuwendet  und  deswegen 
spater  zum  eigentlichen  Spielen  gelangt. 

Das  sehende  Kind  wird  durch  Form,  Bes- 
chaffenheit  und  Farbe  der  Spielzeuge  zum 
Spielen  spontan  ermuntert.  Es  beginnt  oh  ne 
grq3e  Erklarungen  ineinandergesteckte  Becher- 
lein  zu  zerlegen,  aufzubauen,  nebeneinander 
hinzustellen  usw. 

Beim  sehbehinderten  Kinde  geht  diesem  spon- 
tancn  Vorgehen  ein  langer  Weg  der  Malerial- 
erfahrung  varaus.  So  la/3t  es  Wurfel,  Kugeln, 
Becher  usw.  unzahlige  Male  tastend  durch 
seine  Hande  gleiten  bis  es  sich  uber  Form  und 
Funktion  des  Spieles  eine  Vorstellung  vers- 


chaffen  kann,  wobei  es  zudem  unsere  ganz 
genauen  Informationen  notig  hat.  So  lernt  es 
nach  und  nach  Gro/3enunterschiede  festhalten, 
Formen  und  Materialien  unterscheiden  und 
wei/3  mit  ihnen  umzugehen. 

So  begleiten  wir  das  Kind  Schritt  urn  Schritt 
auf  seinem  Weg  der  Personlichkeitsentwicklung 
mit  der  Zuversicht,  da/3  sein  Feben  empfinden 
kann  wie  U.  BURKHARD  sagt: 

“Aus  dem  Nichts  fanden  sie  den  Weg  zu  Men- 
schen  und  Dingen.  Ihre  Seelen  offneten  sich 
und  ihr  Geist  erwachte.  Sie  hatten  gelernt  auf 
ihre  Weise  zu  sehen  und  die  Welt  zu  erforschen 
und  zu  erleben.”  1 ) 

Anschrift  der  Verfasserin: 

Barbara  Weigel, 

Sozialarbeiterin, 

Beratungsstelle  fiir  Sehbehinderte, 
CH-3012  Bern,  Neufeldstra/3e  97. 

)  Ursula  Burkhard  —  Die  Blinden  werden  sehen  — 
Seite  62 
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GAIL  ELLIOTT  and 
TRACY  MOUSSE  All 
im>  the  running  truck 


HORSE  RIDING 


MACDONALD  SCHOOL 


-  CANADA  - 


STEPHEN  SCUM UCK ER 
puts  the  finishing  touches  to  his 


Mrs,  Craddock.  Dawn  Wyatt  Pearl  Ckhwrs  (mounted) 
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AKITA  BLIND  SCHOOL 


"WINDOW"  OF  PTKUSTERS 


Dear  Miss. 


-  NEDERLAND  - 


I  have  read  you  question  in  our  newspaper,  about  young  young  people  who 
cannot  see.  I  cannot  help  you  for  the  things  you  ask,  but  I  can  do  something  els. 

I  have  found  out  a  manner,  to  get  contact  with  people  who  are  deaf  and  blind. 
Deaf  and  blind,  with  an  other  who  can  see,  and  also  two  deaf  blinds  with  each 
other. 

And  than  something  for  people  who  cannot  speak  and  blind  are. 

For  people  who  cannot  speak,  by  lose  of  power  of  speak,  and  cannot  write 
by  lamened. 

If  these  things  are  interest  for  you,  than  I  will  send  you  all  these  things, 
it  is  all  gratis. 

It  is  all  found  out  by  myself,  and  every  one  may  it  make  as  well,  there  is 
no  patent  on. 

If  you  write  me,  than  you  get  that  what  I  think  you  can  use. 

Your  Faifully 

P.  A.  Kusters 

Van  Adrichemweg  371 

Rotterdam 

Nederland 


Dear  Miss  Shibata 

I  have  sent  you  a  letter,  and  I  have  asked  for  an  answer.  Why  get  I  not  an 
answer  from  you  ?  I  have  written  about  BRAILLE. 
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A.  Kusters 


Mr.  Nobuo  Shibata 
13-45  Fukumi-cho 
Omagari-city 
Japan 


Dear  Sir 

I  must  ask  you  for  pardon,  that  I  have  written  your  adress  fault,  because  the 
news  paper  has  your  adress  fault  plased. 

This  morning  have  I  sent  you  a  parcell  with  4  pieces,  for  people  who  are 
Blind  and  deaf,  Blind  and  dumb,  and  for  people  who  are  dumb  and  lamened. 

I  hope  you  can  do  something  with  the  apparatus.  It  is  all  find  out  by 

myself  and  every  one,  who  will  make  it,  can  that  do.  There  is  no  patent  on. 

I  have  many  different  apparatus  given  to  people  who  could  use  it. 

I  wish  you  very  much  success  with  you  good  work,  and  hope  some  later, 

any  thing  from  you  to  hear. 

Your  sincerely 

P.  A.  Kusters 

Van  Adrichemweg  371 

Rotterdam  Telephone  010-15  05  37 

Nederland. 
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FOR  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  DUMB  AND  BLIND 

And  than  something  for  people  who  cannot  speak  and  blind  are. 

This  ruler  has  at  one  side  an  alphable  in  braille,  and  there  under  stand  an 
alphabet  in  black/white.  Now  point  the  DUMB/BLIND  one,  (in  braille)  the 
letters  which  he  will  say,  than  says  the  leader  (seeing  man)  what  he  means. 

And  at  the  other  side  stand  the  10  ciphers  from  1  until  10,  so  the  blind 
one  can  point  every  number  he  will. 

Example,  the  birthday  of  Our  queen  30-4-1909,  a  date  20-10-1975. 

All  what  you  send,  you  can  it  accept  it  like  a  present.  The  are  made  by 
mesels  there  is  no  patent  on.  Every  can  (if  he  will)  it  made,  and  I  hope  that 
there  many  people  can  help. 


P.  A.  Kusters 

Van  Adrichemweg  371 

Rotterdam  Telephone  010-15  15  05  37 

Nederland 


I  ask  you  for  pardon,  by  the  many  faults  I  have  made,  because  it  is  70  years 
ago  I  have  learned  English,  mine  age  in  now  85  years. 


ABC  D  E  F  <T  H  I  . 
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W/V/V/7/ 


DEAF  AND  BLIND 


I  make  rulers  for  people  who  are  BLIND/DEAF.  I  will  try  to  write  how 
it  is.  When  you  see  the  ruler,  that  is  at  one  side  an  alphabet  in  braille  and  there 
under  an  alphabet  in  black/white.  Over  the  ruler  goes  a  frame,  with  2  small 
frames,  the  maining  about  the  2  frames  is  that  the  deaf/blind,  at  one  side  from 
the  ruler  seats,  and  at  the  other  side  the  leader  WHO  VAN  SEE. 

Now  put  the  leader  the  readfinger,  from  the  deaf/blind,  into  the  frame  above 
the  braille  letter,  who  the  leader  will  says.  Now  must  the  deaf/blind  say  which 
letter  he  feels.  Is  that  right,  than  gives  the  leader  2  tickes  on  the  back  from  the 
hand,  from  the  Deaf/blind,  but  when  it  is  fault,  than  GIVES  the  leader  a  wipe 
over  the  back  from  the  hand. 

(This  is  for  the  blind/deaf,  with  a  seeing  leader). 


And  now  for  2  deaf/blinds  with  eahc  other.  That  is  on  the  back  from  the 

ruler  to  see.  It  is  in  the  same  manner,  only  it  is  need  that  the  ruler  must  be 
turned,  when  the  other  will  speak. 


. . *  *  * 
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* 

And  now  something  els.  That  is  patience  who  can  not  speak,  by  lose  power 
of  speak,  and  can  not  write  by  lamened,  I  have  made  an  object  of  hardboard,  in 
the  mould  of  a  saw,  with  26  toothes  as  much  as  the  26  letters  from  the  alphabet. 
Like  you  can  see,  stand  under  every  tooth  a  letter.  The  leader  goes  with  a  pencil 
over  the  toothes,  and  he  cames  above  the  letter  which  the  patience  will  say,  than 
gives  the  patience  a  sign,  and  so  farther  on.  Every  time  again,  with  the  beginning 
to  start,  before  the  letter  A.  When  the  patience  don’t  give  any  sign,  that  means 
than  a  spate,  so  Mr.  Bron,  Sir.  -  Walter  Raleigh,  Sherlock  -  Holmes.  The  patience 
has  notthing  to  doe,  only  looks  that  the  letters  are  written. 

And  so  is  a  saw  with  10  toothes,  that  is  for  the  ciphers  from  1  untill  10. 
So  can  the  patience  every  number  makes,  Also  with  this  saw  can  every  number 
be  made  without  anything  to  doe  from  the  patience,  and  farther  on  to  doe,  like 

with  the  LETTERS.  HV1772  Shibata,  Nobou.  c.2 
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